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THE conference season is over; now 
the parties face their real problems. 
Labour’s swing is not towards the 
old traditional ‘Left’, which was in¬ 
ternationalist, but towards Benn’s 
version of Stalin’s ‘socialism in one 
country’. Today that means Britain 
out of Europe and under a socialist 
island republic, and there are plenty 
of problems for the Labour moderates 
there. 

The rejoicing Tories on the other hand 
see Mrs Thatcher riding in triumph over 
the political corpse of Mr Callaghan. No 
matter how badly her policies are working 
they are out to win the next election. 
They think Benn and his little Stalins 
will serve them well for one of those old 
‘Red scare’ campaigns. 


For ‘communists’ on this page include the 
SWP as well as the CPGB. 


But Britain will be in a full-scale 
slump before 1984. 

That means trouble, communist trouble 
which has never failed to thrive on mass 
unemployment. We will see how long the 
government’s nerve holds when faced 
with rapidly rising unemployment and the 
agitation of the communists, now rein¬ 
forcing the bid for power by Labour’s 
little Stalins. 

In theory, this should be the time for 
the rise of that ‘centre party’. 

We have heard a lot about strong, up¬ 
right personalities emerging from one 
main party or the other to stake a claim 
on the famous ‘middle ground’. Where is 
that party? 
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postponed because Mrs Williams of the 
Gang of Three still believes she can 
save Labour’s soul, after all those wast¬ 
ed years. And Mr Roy Jenkins lies low. 

But the economic situation of this 
country will not wait. 

Britain grinds ever deeper into de¬ 
pression. Hundreds of thousands more 
jobs will go as this extends to the export 
trade. So far this has held up — at least 
on paper — but no British government can 
control a world slump. Least of all the 
present one, led by a Prime Minister like¬ 
ly to go down in history as Britain’s most 
disastrous. 

Nearly 5,000 firms have gone bust this 
year so far under her bludgeoning meth¬ 
ods; some industrial areas are waste¬ 
lands populated by the dole queues. As 
we have said before, she is the best re¬ 
cruiting sergeant for communism the Tor¬ 
ies have produced for many years. 

Yet the real trouble with Mrs Thatcher 
is that she has not the vestige of a pos¬ 
itive plan, or policy for ‘recovery’ when 
her bludgeoning has done its worst. 

The hoped-for eventual upturn will 
prove a mirage. The news from the world 
outside is of growing slump, under all 
those ‘world leaders’ who admitted at 
Venice in the summer they were baffled 
by their own economic problems. 

Meanwhile Labour’s little Stalins and 
their communist henchmen are preparing 
for a Marxist-Labour victory next time, 
starting with a purge of moderate MPs un¬ 
der Benn’s ‘reselection’ procedure — the 
new Inquisition. 

So where is that ‘centre party’? Yet 
would it make any difference? 

Britain will not be saved by yet anoth¬ 
er party. Britain needs a national consen¬ 
sus above and beyond the parties, formed 


THE FEAR OF FREE SPEECH 

ON page 2 we report Mr Worsthorne’s attack 
on Sir Oswald Mosley, and Mosley’s letter of 
reply which the Sunday Telegraph refused to 
publish, now issued as a broadsheet. It is a 
very long time since such a prominent news¬ 
paper denied free speech so blatantly. 


ness life, the Civil Service, the forces of 
the Crown, and also some men and women 
from present politics who put nation be¬ 
fore party. 

A government of national unity, drawn 
from these vigorous elements, elected to 
deal with the crisis and given power to 
carry through our policies of action - 
this is what is needed. Parliament will 
always retain the power to dismiss it by 
vote of censure if it fails, and to pre¬ 
serve freedom. 

Our policies of action are mainly: (1) a 
positive wages policy and not another 
negative freeze, in order to expand output 
and create jobs; (2) direct action on pri¬ 
ces to curb inflation; (3) bring the nat¬ 
ion’s supply of money into line with ris¬ 
ing production. 

Britain will also need a temporary 
shield of protection to allow these meas¬ 
ures to work, winning the support of Eu¬ 
rope for this essential breathing space 
on the clear understanding that Britain 
will return to full EEC membership at the 
end of the emergency, ready to play a 
leading role in Europe. 

This government of action, strong 
enough to maintain order against any 
communist threat, must also set Britain 
free from encroaching bureaucracy and 
other problems strangling the country’s 
life. 














out of !iurope and under a socialist 
island republic, and there are plenty 
of problems for the Labour moderates 
there. 

The rejoicing Tories on the other hand 
see Mrs Thatcher riding in triumph over 
the political corpse of Mr Callaghan. No 
matter how badly her policies are working 
they are out to win the next election. 
They think Benn and his little Stalins 
will serve them well for one of those old 
‘Red scare’ campaigns. 


For ‘communists’ on this page include the 
SWP as well as the CPGB. 


But Britain will be in a full-scale 
slump before 1984. 

That means trouble, communist trouble 
which has never failed to thrive on mass 
unemployment. We will see how long the 
government’s nerve holds when faced 
with rapidly rising unemployment and the 
agitation of the communists, now rein¬ 
forcing the bid for power by Labour’s 
little Stalins. 

In theory, this should be the time for 
the rise of that ‘centre party’. 

We have heard a lot about strong, up¬ 
right personalities emerging from one 
main party or the other to stake a claim 
on the famous ‘middle ground’. Where is 
that party? 

Many good people have been attracted 
to the idea. Yet it seems to have been 


trade. So far this has held up — at least 
on paper — but no British government can 
control a world slump. Least of all the 
present one, led by a Prime Minister like¬ 
ly to go down in history as Britain’s most 
disastrous. 

Nearly 5,000 firms have gone bust this 
year so far under her bludgeoning meth¬ 
ods; some industrial areas are waste¬ 
lands populated by the dole queues. As 
we have said before, she is the best re¬ 
cruiting sergeant for communism the Tor¬ 
ies have produced for many years. 

Yet the real trouble with Mrs Thatcher 
is that she has not the vestige of a pos¬ 
itive plan, or policy for ‘recovery’ when 
her bludgeoning has done its worst. 

The hoped-for eventual upturn will 
prove a mirage. The news from the world 
outside is of growing slump, under all 
those ‘world leaders’ who admitted at 
Venice in the summer they were baffled 
by their own economic problems. 

Meanwhile Labour’s little Stalins and 
their communist henchmen are preparing 
for a Marxist-Labour victory next time, 
starting with a purge of moderate MPs un¬ 
der Benn’s ‘reselection’ procedure — the 
new Inquisition. 

So where is that ‘centre party’? Yet 
would it make any difference? 

Britain will not be saved by yet anoth¬ 
er party. Britain needs a national consen¬ 
sus above and beyond the parties, formed 
around ‘hard centre’ ideas, coming to¬ 
gether from industry, the unions, busi¬ 


ness life, the Civil Service, the forces of 
the Crown, and also some men and women 
from present politics who put nation be¬ 
fore party. 

A government of national unity, drawn 
from these vigorous elements, elected to 
deal with the crisis and given power to 
carry through our policies of action - 
this is what is needed. Parliament will 
always retain the power to dismiss it by 
vote of censure if it fails, and to pre¬ 
serve freedom. 

Our policies of action are mainly: (l) a 
positive wages policy and not another 
negative freeze, in order to expand output 
and create jobs; (2) direct action on pri¬ 
ces to curb inflation; (3) bring the nat¬ 
ion’s supply of money into line with ris¬ 
ing production. 

Britain will also need a temporary 
shield of protection to allow these meas¬ 
ures to work, winning the support of Eu¬ 
rope for this essential breathing space 
on the clear understanding that Britain 
will return to full EEC membership at the 
end of the emergency, ready to play a 
leading role in Europe. 

This government of action, strong 
enough to maintain order against any 
communist threat, must also set Britain 
free from encroaching bureaucracy and 
other problems strangling the country’s 
life. 


Sense From Macmillan 

MORE sense was talked by Mr Harold Mac¬ 
millan in half an hour on BBC television in 
mid-October than by the whole of the present 
government in 18 months. 

It has ‘got it the wrong way round’ he said. 
Big state bureaucracy and local administrair 
ion have been left unscathed while ‘private 
enterprise, which is at the bottom of the pyra¬ 
mid but supports the whole economy’, is clob¬ 
bered. This government had spent its time 
‘hitting the wrong head’. 

Instead of deflation he called for ‘reflate 
ion’, a word we don’t use but which des¬ 
cribes our policy of positively raising wages 
in line with higher production. We would add 
a shield of temporary protection to allow this 
revival to work. 

His idea of an ‘industrial parliament’, in¬ 
dustrialists and union leaders co-operating 
under the leadership of government to organ¬ 
ise revival is right in line with ours. This 
‘New Deal, call it what you will*, was des¬ 
cribed 25 years ago as the ‘wage-price mech¬ 
anism’ by Sir Oswald Mosley, of the same 
first war generation as Harold Macmillan. 

During the summer Mr Macmillan suggested 
‘a national government’. Mosley has called 
for it also, but this time a ‘government of all 
the talents’ and not just another old party co¬ 
alition similar to that of 1931. 



The reluctant Gang of Three, still dithering as the crisis grows. 







mr lUorsthome's muddle New Mosley Broadsheet 


AT LEAST half of the problems of 
most politicians are caused by their 
muddled minds. Much the same thing 
applies to a large number of commen¬ 
tators. Peregrine Worsthorne, assist¬ 
ant editor of the Sunday Telegraph, is 
the latest example. 

Week after week he holds forth on all 
the Conservative virtues, and after the 
Blackpool massacre of the Labour moder¬ 
ates he rallied to their support by de¬ 
nouncing ‘the ugly face of socialism’. 
For reasons best known to himself he be¬ 
gan, of all things, with an attack on Sir 
Oswald Mosley. 

Furthermore, ignoring Mosley’s great 
policies since the war which have as 
little to do with socialism as conservat¬ 
ism, Mr Worsthorne attacked the Mosley 
of 1934. His policies then were not too 
bad; in fact some of them ‘made a lot of 
sense’. But what was wrong with Mosley 
was the ‘style’ of the BUF he led. 

The BUF was ‘intolerably un-British’, 
declared Mr Worsthorne, as was shown in 
the ‘punch-up at the notorious Olympia 
rally’. What recently happened at Black¬ 
pool brought it all back to him, with a 
shudder. Worsthorne, in short, saw a very 
strong resemblance between the Black¬ 
shirts at Olympia and Benn’s ‘braying 
and bawling bully boys’ at Blackpool. 

All we can say is that after so many 
years he must have got his memory wires 
crossed. 

The fact is that Benn’s bully boys are no 
more and no less than today’s equivalent of 
the Red interrupters ejected from the Olympia 
meeting. The braying and bawling mob assem¬ 
bled by the Communist Party outside Olympia 
that night shook their clenched fists as fran¬ 
tically as some of the Labour Marxists today, 
and had Mr Worsthorne turned up to tell that 
mob that they were really ‘fascists’ they 
would have lynched him on the spot. 

ORDER AND FREE SPEECH 

Can we explain to him gently what Olympia 
was all about? 

It was all about keeping order at public 
meetings to secure free speech. 

For many years before the Blackshirts were 
formed, free speech did not exist in large 
areas of this country because of organised 
Red violence, except where the Conservat¬ 
ives held well-ticketed meetings of their own 
supporters. New organisations like the BUF 
had tn throw nnen their meetinas to the aener- 


ed as they were against the weapons of com¬ 
munist violence. 

How odd to find Mr Worsthorne so muddled 
in his mind today that he cannot distinguish 
between the defenders of free speech and its 
opponents. Let him remember what David 
Lloyd George, a man with his own bitter ex¬ 
perience of public meetings wrecked by mob 
violence, said after Olympia. 

‘It is difficult to explain why the fury of the 
champions of free speech should be concen¬ 
trated so exclusively, not on those who de¬ 
liberately attempted to prevent public ex¬ 
pression of opinion of which they disapprov¬ 
ed, but against those who fought, however 
roughly, for freedom of speech. 

‘Personally I have suffered as much as any¬ 
one in public life today from hostile interrupt¬ 
ions by opponents determined to make it im¬ 
possible for me to put my case before audien¬ 
ces...! feel that men who enter meetings with 
the deliberate intention of suppressing free 
free speech have no right to complain If an 
exasperated audience handles them roughly’. 


ON October 5 the Peregrine Worsthorne 
article in the ‘Sunday Telegraph’, on the 
Benn faction in the Labour Party and its 
behaviour at the recent party conference, 
opened with a totally irrelevant and in¬ 
accurate reference to Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley’s Olympia meeting of June 1934. 

A short letter of correction from Mos¬ 
ley was delivered to the ‘Sunday Tele¬ 
graph’ by hand, but they refused to pub¬ 
lish it. 

Copies of the letter may be obtained 
from Mosley Secretariat at this address. 
A stamped/addressed envelope, please. 


Lloyd George was referring to that big song 
of anguish raised after Olympia by the com¬ 
munists and their friends in the Labour Party. 
Yet how strange, after 46 years, to see true- 
blue Peregrine Worsthorne joining in that song 
wailed so long by the Left. 


Roger Ellis Reports on Oil and Energy 


BUILDING up through the Seventies there has 
been an increasing orchestration of propa¬ 
ganda that the world’s oil supplies are run¬ 
ning out. It is one thing to agree that we are 
squandering fossil fuels in the most ineffic¬ 
ient and wasteful way, but it is entirely an¬ 
other to say that we are ninning out of oil. 
Ihe very opposite is true. There is more oil 
around than ever before. 

‘The World Almanac’, 1979, gives world 
production of crude oil in 1977 as over 21,826 
million barrels. Canada alone produced 482 
million barrels in 1977. Yet the U.S. Geolog¬ 
ical Survey on June 13 1977 estimated world 
reserves sufficient for 800 years at current 
rates of consumption. 

Nor are conventional sources the only ones 
available; new interest has recently been 
focussed on oil shale. ‘Australia’s Energy 
Resources’ published in 1977 by the National 
Energy Advisory Committee says that ‘Inferr¬ 
ed deposits of oil shale (in Australia) repre¬ 
sent about 500 times as much oil as the esti¬ 
mate of Australia’s recoverable resources of 
conventional oil’. 

The report put these resources at the end 
of 1976 as 1,870 million barrels. Five hund¬ 
red Umes this amount gives an oil shale re¬ 
serve of 935,000 million barrels, which could 
provide the whole world’s needs for 45 years 
at present rates of consumption. 

In addition Australia possesses enormous 
reserves of coal which, converted into oil as 
South Africa does today, make that countiy 
one of the big powers in world energy. 

These figures show conclusively that the 
Western world could break free from its pres¬ 
ent dependency on Middle Eastern oil in a 
comDarativelv short ueriod. if it had the will 


Shell’s profits for the first half of 1979 
more than trebled to a staggering 2,656 mill¬ 
ion dollars. Exxon announced that in 1979, 
when its customers coped with sharply higher 
prices, profits rose over 55 per cent to 4.26 
billion dollars. Exxon’s gross revenue in¬ 
creased that year to a record 84.35 billion 
dollars — more than the gross national pro¬ 
duct of Sweden, and just 3 times the size of 
the Australian government’s current budget. 

How can this stupendous profiteering be 
curbed? 

The first step, which will also bring free¬ 
dom from dependency on the Middle East, is 
to mobilise alternative resources in Europe 
Overseas such as the shale and coal reserves 
of Australia. And that requires a new type of 
government prepared to implement bold and 
new ideas. 

DUE FOR BANNING: THE GOOD 
OLD BRITISH WAY? 

THE last word in bureaucratic interference is 
the case of Mrs Blanchard of Humberside, 
who put up a slogan outside her comer shop: 
‘We Serve You in the Good Old British Way’. 
What was wrong with that? 

There was a lot wrong with it in the eyes 
of the local Community Relations Council. 
One of its officials told Mrs Blanchard that 
the slogan amounted to unfair competition 
against local coloured shop owners and asked 
her to change ‘British’ into ‘traditional’. 

Otherwise she might be presecuted for 
‘racial discrimination’. 

We have long warned the British people 
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bad; In fact some of them 'made a lot of 
sense’. But what was wrong with Mosley 
was the 'style’ of the BUP he led. 

The BUP was 'intolerably un-British’, 
declared Mr Worsthorne, as was shown in 
the 'punch-up at the notorious Olympia 
rally’. What recently happened at Black¬ 
pool brought it all back to him, with a 
shudder. Worsthorne, in short, saw a very 
strong resemblance between the Black¬ 
shirts at Olympia and Benn's ‘braying 
and bawling bully boys’ at Blackpool. 

All we can say is that after so many 
years he must have got his memory wires 
crossed. 

The fact is that Benn’s bully boys are no 
more and no less than today’s equivalent of 
the Red interrupters ejected from the Olympia 
meeting. The braying and bawling mob assem¬ 
bled by the Communist Party outside Olympia 
that night shook their clenched fists as fran¬ 
tically as some of the Labour Marxists today, 
and had Mr Worsthorne turned up to tell that 
mob that they were really 'fascists’ they 
would have lynched him on the spot. 

ORDER AND FREE SPEECH 

Can we explain to him gently what Olympia 
was ail about? 

It was all about keeping order at public 
meetings to secure free speech. 

For many years before the Blackshirts were 
formed, free speech did not exist in large 
areas of this country because of organised 
Red violence, except where the Conservat¬ 
ives held well-ticketed meetings of their own 
supporters. New organisations like the BUF 
had to throw open their meetings to the gener¬ 
al public, mainly admitted to free seats. 

What was ‘un-British’ about ensuring their 
speakers got a fair hearing by raising a body 
of uniformed stewards clearly known to each 
other in the tough job of keeping order in face 
of highly organised violence? 

What happened in those days where these 
methods were not used? 

In 1922, ten years before the Blackshirts 
began, even the Conservative hero Winston 
Churchill could not hold one meeting at Dun¬ 
dee where he was a candidate in that year’s 
general election. 

Churchill was in hospital during most of his 
campaign and went to his meeting on a stret¬ 
cher. The meeting broke up in disorder; even 
a sick man was denied free speech by Red 
violence, one of the most disgraceful exam¬ 
ples of what happened where strong steward- 
ing was not present. 

The same thing happened during the 1931 
election where other candidates the Reds 
most disliked were standing. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, former hero of the Labour Party, had 
at least two of his meetings disrupted. And 
it happened to Mosley in the sameelection. 

His New Party meeting at the Birmingham 
Rag Market was wrecked by the Red mob. But 
Mosley did not surrender to mob violence. He 
took new measures, and at Clympia in 1934 
the Blackshirts preserved free speech, unarm- 


BUILDING up through the Seventies there has 
been an increasing orchestration of propa¬ 
ganda that the world’s oil supplies are run¬ 
ning out. It is one thing to agree that we are 
squandering fossil fuels in the most ineffic¬ 
ient and wasteful way, but it is entirely an¬ 
other to say that we are mnning out of oil. 
The very opposite is true. There is more oil 
around than ever before. 

‘The World Almanac’, 1979, gives world 
production of crude oil in 1977 as over 21,826 
million barrels. Canada alone produced 482 
million barrels in 1977. Yet the U.S. Geolog¬ 
ical Survey on June 13 1977 estimated world 
reserves sufficient for 800 years at current 
rates of consumption. 

Nor are conventional sources the only ones 
available; new interest has recently been 
focussed on oil shale. ‘Australia’s Energy 
Resources’ published in 1977 by the National 
Energy Advisory Committee says that Inferr¬ 
ed deposits of oil shale (in Australia) repre¬ 
sent about 500 times as much oil as the esti¬ 
mate of Australia’s recoverable resources of 
conventional oil’. 

The report put these resources at the end 
of 1976 as 1,870 million barrels. Five hund¬ 
red times this amount gives an oil shale re¬ 
serve of 935,000 million barrels, which could 
provide the whole world’s needs for 45 years 
at present rates of consumption. 

In addition Australia possesses enormous 
reserves of coal which, converted into oil as 
South Africa does today, make that country 
one of the big powers in world energy. 

These figures show conclusively that the 
Western world could break free from its pres¬ 
ent dependency on Middle Eastern oil in a 
comparatively short period, if it had the will 
and determination. It certainly has the ability 
to do so. 

But the Western world has allowed itself to 
be shackled into a position of helplessness 
and impotency by four distinct but interrelat¬ 
ed forces, which are: (1) The current OPEC 
monopoly; (2) Big government; (3) The para¬ 
lysing monopoly of capital formation; and (4) 
The destruction of national sovereignties in 
favour of more centralised world control, the 
trend in capitalism today. 

Seven giant companies — Exxon, Mobil, 
Gulf, Socal, BP, Texaco and Shell — have 
dominated and controlled the world’s oil 
throughout this century. 

In 1947, Standard, Texaco and Mobil, which 
controlled oil in Saudi Arabia, formed the 
Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO), 
which still handles most of the Middle East’s 
oil. 

Oil crises have only made the ‘Seven Sis¬ 
ters’ richer and more powerful. In 1973 there 
began a steep rise in oil prices which sub¬ 
jected the world to a huge wave of inflation. 
That year brought immense profits to another 
big name in world oil. In 1973 the earnings of 
the Occidental Petroleum Company were 665 
per cent higher than in 1972. It is worth not¬ 
ing that Occidental is headed by Mr Armand 
Hammer, son of the founder of the U.S. Com¬ 
munist Party, who keeps a luxury apartment 
in Moscow where he has extensive business 
interests. 


Shell’s profits for the first half of 1979 
more than trebled to a staggering 2,656 mill¬ 
ion dollars. Exxon announced that in 1979, 
when its customers coped with sharply higher 
prices, profits rose over 55 per cent to 4.26 
billion dollars. Exxon’s gross revenue in¬ 
creased that year to a record 84.35 billion 
dollars — more than the gross national pro¬ 
duct of Sweden, and just 3 times the size of 
the Australian government’s current budget. 

How can this stupendous profiteering be 
curbed? 

The first step, which will also bring free¬ 
dom from dependency on the Middle East, is 
to mobilise alternative resources in Europe 
Overseas such as the shale and coal reserves 
of Australia. And that requires a new type of 
government prepared to implement bold and 
new ideas. 

DUE FOR BANNING: THE GOOD 
OLD BRITISH WAY? 

THE last word in bureaucratic interference is 
the case of Mrs Blanchard of Humberside, 
who put up a slogan outside her comer shop: 
‘We Serve You in the Good Old British Way’. 
What was wrong with that? 

There was a lot wrong with it in the eyes 
of the local Community Relations Council. 
One of its officials told Mrs Blanchard that 
the slogan amounted to unfair competition 
against local coloured shop owners and asked 
her to change ‘British’ into ‘traditional’. 

Otherwise she might be presecuted for 
‘racial discrimination’. 

We have long warned the British people 
that their freedom was being whittled away by 
spreading bureaucracy, not least under the 
race relations laws. Here is a good example, 
and a fatuous one. When the word ‘British’ be¬ 
comes dangerous and ‘anti-social’ in Britain 
it is time for a big change. 

It is time we had a government that will 
overhaul drastically our whole race relations 
legislation and make a start on cutting down 
bureaucracy by abolishing interfering com¬ 
munity relations councils. A government that 
treats the British people as adults, not half- 
grown children. 


Vote Tory For Higher Taxes I 

THE Tories are floundering their policies 
are not working. Battle is being waged behind 
the scenes over how to make money restriclr 
ions tougher, but no clear result has emerged. 
The Tory pledge to cut government spending 
has been followed by a big rise in government 
spending. No wonder, when they have two 
million on the dole to keep and pay for mass¬ 
ive redundancies. 

In addition there are heavy hints being 
dropped of ‘substantial increases’ in tax on 
drinks and tobacco in an autumn mini-budget, 
that old stand-by of governments when they 
run into trouble. 

Those millions who voted last year for 
‘Maggie and lower taxes’ are finding now that 
they voted for just the opposite? 







Europe’s Solution 
In Australia 


Crisis in British Industry (1) 

5iEa:uicnm OF iHE Slump 


THE Fraser government won the Austral¬ 
ian general election, but the cut in its 
majority showed the effect of rising in¬ 
flation and unemployment. 

Petrol prices were another big issue in 
a country of vast distances where the car 
is no luxury but a necessity. Labour 
pledged a year’s freeze on petrol prices; 
in spite of that vote-puller Mr Fraser won 
the election. Memories of the Whitlam 
years probably had something to do with 
it. 

Yet Australia’s main problems remain 
to be solved. 

Most of these are due to the general 
world recession. They are complicated 
by the way the European common market 
is run today. Britain entered the EEC in 
1973, but Australia and New Zealand 
lost their most valuable food market. 

Not only are their food exports re¬ 
stricted in this country, but they are also 
up against heavily-subsidised EEC food 
competition in their new markets. 

This has made bad blood between Europe 
and Australia; the ‘lamb war’ made It worse. 
A compromise has now been reached to avert 
the threatened ‘trade war’ but the quarrel 
rankles on. Australia’s accusation that the 
EEC Is ‘protectionist’ only brings the count¬ 
er-charge that Australia is the same. Its av¬ 
erage tariff on manufactures stands at 27 per 
cent, with clothing imports alone carrying 138 
per cent and transport equipment 56 per cent. 

In fact both sides protect their markets, 
while looking for ways to export more. A 
growing world recession drives them on. But 
the EEC, being stronger than Australia or 
New Zealand, can stand more punishment. 

Does not this fact, and the deepening world 
recession which is hitting both sides alike, 
only add to the reasons why a solution 
must be found on entirely new lines? 

Let Australians and New Zealanders add 
their voices to ours, and demand the sinking 
of old quarrels and old systems in a greater 
economic union. Sir Oswald Mosley’s contin¬ 
ental area including Western Europe and the 
former British Dominions, organised Internal¬ 
ly more sanely than the present EEC. 

Even the stalwarts of the status quo at 
Brussels agree that great changes must come 
before the EEC goes bust. Now is therefore 
the time for Dominion voices to call for our 
radical alternative. 

Mosley proposes bringing them into that 
great continental area. It would certainly be 
able to feed itself. Instead of the grossly 
complicated EEC machine he wants the far 
simpler, less expensive system of marketing 
boards throughout the whole great area with 
all its fanners certain of stable prices, be- 


BRITISH STEEL is a classic example 
of British industries in crisis. For 
years a ferocious battle swayed bet¬ 
ween Labour’s nationalisation and 
Tory private ownership, and the form¬ 
er won. The outcome was irrelevant. 
The real problems have arrived now 
that temporary prosperity following 
the war years has given place to a 
fight for markets in the slump years. 
Nationalisation, summed up by Sir Os¬ 
wald Mosley as ‘buying up the obsol¬ 
ete at public expense’, is a delusion. 

British Steel remained obsolete., even 
though £3 billion of taxpayers’ money 
has been poured into it over the past 
eight years. In addition, the post-war 
years have seen new, formidable compet¬ 
itors coming into steel-making, through¬ 
out the world. 

A reviving Japan was one of the first. 
Its industrial successes in cars and ship¬ 
building called for a strong steel indust¬ 
ry, and Japanese steel is one of the most 
automated today. 

The communist bloc is another. Those 
thousands of Warsaw Pact tanks facing 
the West are just one end-product of huge 
steel industries. Partly to earn Western 
currency, but inevitably also undermining 
the West in the slump years, the commun¬ 
ist countries are dumping steel in Britain 
and also Europe, as W.A.J.McKinley 
showed in our last issue. 

They can do this because of low wages 
imposed under communism, the same in¬ 
dustrial tyranny against which the Polish 
workers have been striking. 

All over the world, indeed, steel industries 
have sprung up. At one end of the spectrum 
are Australia and South Africa, major produc¬ 
ers in their own right today. At the other end 
are ‘third world’ countries like Brazil. 

Thus the situation facing Britain Is very 
similar to that in the last slump as analysed 
by Sir Oswald ^^sley in his book ‘The Great¬ 
er Britain’ In 1932. (1) The rise of powerful 
competitors, employing new technology. (2) 
Britain losing ground in markets at home and 
abroad. (3) An attack on British wages in or¬ 
der to compete. 

In 1925, before the last slump began, Mr 
Baldwin the then Tory Prime Minister said: 
‘All the workers of this country have got to 


ern Europe a united continental economic 
area, as Sir Oswald Mosley has proposed 
since 1950. 

What does this mean? Firstly, the whole 
market of Western Europe would be reserved 
for its own producers. Secondly, keep out of 
Europe the products of the rest of the world, 
except for those of European lands overseas 
like Australia, New Zealand and South Afri¬ 
ca. Thirdly, It means the deliberate and or¬ 
derly raising of wages throughout the whole 
area, in order to create a rising demand for 
the products of European Industries. 

And the first big step is to change the EEC 
Commission into a common government to 
build this continental area. 

No doubt such radical changes will cause a 
row. But to Japan we would say, build a sim¬ 
ilar area in East Asia. Let the USA do the 
same at home. America is more than half-way 
to a continental area today. And stop the 
communist dumping In Europe. Let Russia 
and the others get on with the long-delayed 
building of higher standards for their own 
people at home. 

What would this do for British Steel? 

With Western Europe as a secure market 
British and other European steelmakers can 
well supply all Europe’s needs. But the Brit¬ 
ish Industry must be modernised to compete 
with the French and Germans. Then we would 
have the age of Mosleyite expansion instead 
of Thatcherite contraction. 

Much of this would come from the great 
public works suggested by W.A.J.McKinley In 
our I ast issue. 

Indeed Mr MacGregor of British Steel (who 
Is not all negative) has himself proposed one 
of those ideas; a Channel road-and-rai I tunnel 
and a bridge, with an offshore island between 
Britain and France, a total project which 
would create 80,000 new jobs. That would be 
a big start. 


CONSPIRACY AND 
COMMONSENSE 

PUBLICATIONS of the Far Right all tend to 
subscribe to conspiracy theories. They claim 
that certain minorities are bent on subversion 
and attempt to prove their argument by quot¬ 
ing from obscure tracts produced by 19th 
century eccentrics such as the Russian Ser¬ 
gei Nilus, who believed that ‘hidden forces’ 
were conspiring to take over the w orld. 

The fact is that there are two real powers 
in the modern world each openly seeking in¬ 
ternational control: the Soviet Union which 
follows the avowed Leninist-Marxist objectr 
ive of global hegomony, ^nd the United States 
of America which heads international capital¬ 
ism iuid naturally aims to export goods and 
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up against heavily-subsidised EEC food 
competition in their new markets. 

This has made bad blood between Europe 
and Australia; the ‘lamb war’ made it worse. 
A compromise has now been reached to avert 
the threatened 'trade war’ but the quarrel 
rankles on. Australia’s accusation that the 
EEC is ‘protectionist’ only brings the count¬ 
er-charge that Australia is the same. Its av¬ 
erage tariff on manufactures stands at 27 per 
cent, with clothing imports alone carrying 138 
per cent and transport equipment 56 per cent. 

In fact both sides protect their markets, 
while looking for ways to export more. A 
growing world recession drives them on. But 
the EEC, being stronger than Australia or 
New Zealand, can stand more punishment. 

Does not this fact, and the deepening world 
recession which Is hitting both sides alike, 
only add to the reasons why a solution 
must be found on entirely new lines? 

Let Australians and New Zealanders add 
their voices to ours, and demand the sinking 
of old quarrels and old systems in a greater 
economic union. Sir Cswald Mosley’s contin¬ 
ental area including Western Europe and the 
former British Dominions, organised Internal¬ 
ly more sanely than the present EEC. 

Even the stalwarts of the status quo at 
Brussels agree that great changes must come 
before the EEC goes bust. Now Is therefore 
the time for Dominion voices to call for our 
radical alternative. 

Mosley proposes bringing them into that 
great continental area. It would certainly be 
able to feed itself. Instead of the grossly 
complicated EEC machine he wants the far 
simpler, less expensive system of marketing 
boards throughout the whole great area with 
all its farmers certain of stable prices, be¬ 
cause of orderly marketing based on the con¬ 
suming power of well over 350 million people 
in the whole great area. 

Once that demand for food is satisfied, all 
surpluses would go to the hungry of the 
world; there are plenty of famine areas. And 
there would be no rows between Europeans 
over lamb, butter, apples and other surpluses 
once we have a system of great production 
balanced by great consumption, plus surplus¬ 
es taken off our hands. 

In manufacturing industries, all internal 
trade barriers would be reduced by stages. 
While continuing to keep out the low-wage 
products of East Asia, Australia should open 
its manufacturing market to Western Europe In 
return for free access to Western Europe for 
its food. 

But Mosley’s proposals go still further. 
Australia’s immense primary wealth needs 
Western Europe’s capital and equipment for 
Its full development, and above all In fuel. 
As Roger Ellis shows on page 2, it has 
vast potential in oil shale, and another big 
potential in coal. Within Mosley’s continental 
area. Western Europe’s technology and capit¬ 
al equipment would be married to Australia’s 
fuel potential. Full economic union In a new 
system Is the answer. 

The EEC is energetically looking for an 
‘energy policy’ — and here it is! 


eight years, in adaltlon, the post-war 
years have seen new, formidable compet¬ 
itors coming into steel-making, through¬ 
out the world. 

A reviving Japan was one of the first. 
Its industrial successes in cars and ship¬ 
building called for a strong steel indust¬ 
ry, and Japanese steel is one of the most 
automated today. 

The communist bloc is another. Those 
thousands of Warsaw Pact tanks facing 
the West are just one end-product of huge 
steel industries. Partly to earn Western 
currency, but inevitably also undermining 
the West in the slump years, the commun¬ 
ist countries are dumping steel in Britain 
and also Europe, as W.A.J.McKinley 
showed in our last issue. 

They can do this because of low wages 
imposed under communism, the same in¬ 
dustrial tyranny against which the Polish 
workers have been striking. 

All over the world, indeed, steel industries 
have sprung up. At one end of the spectrum 
are Australia and South Africa, major produc¬ 
ers in their own right today. At the other end 
are ‘third world’ countries like Brazil. 

Thus the situation facing Britain is very 
similar to that In the last slump as analysed 
by Sir Oswald N^tosley In his book ‘The Great¬ 
er Britain’ in 1932. (1) The rise of powerful 
competitors, employing new technology. (2) 
Britain losing ground in markets at home and 
abroad. (3) An attack on British wages In or¬ 
der to compete. 

In 1925, before the last slump began, Mr 
Baldwin the then Tory Prime Minister said: 
‘All the workers of this country have got to 
face a reduction in wages’. This was parall¬ 
eled by the present Prime Minister with the 
wage offer of 2 per cent which started the re¬ 
cent steel strike. 

But Mrs Thatcher goes further than Mr 
Baldwin. She Is an enthusiastic cutter of jobs 
as well as wages. There have been massive 
steel redundancies, a 30 per cent cut in cap¬ 
acity and with more to come from that tough 
entreoreneur Mr MacGregor. 

Yet the problem is as much European as 
British. The closure of the American market 
in the past six months, communist dumping 
and the rise of new producers from South 
America to Asia have together created an Im¬ 
mense glut in European steel, some of which 
has poured into Britain, undercutting British 
prices because of Mrs Thatcher’s strong 
pound. 

Hence the breakdown of voluntary pacts on 
prices and production limits among European 
steelmakers, leading Mr MacGregor to threat¬ 
en a price war in his authentic American ac¬ 
cent: ‘You ain’t seen nothing yet. There will 
be mayhem’. 

The EEC Commission has stepped In to re¬ 
store order under Article 58 of the Treaty of 
Paris, promising to declare ‘a state of mani¬ 
fest crisis’. But declaring ‘a state of crisis’ 
does not solve the crisis. 

The only real solution is to declare West¬ 


building of higher standards for their own 
people at home. 

What would this do for British Steel? 

With Western Europe as a secure market 
British and other European steelmakers can 
well supply all Europe’s needs. But the Brit¬ 
ish Industry must be modernised to compete 
with the French and Germans. Then we would 
have the age of Mosleylte expansion instead 
of Thatcherite contraction. 

Much of this would come from the great 
public works suggested by W.A.J.McKinley in 
our I ast issue. 

Indeed Mr MacGregor of British Steel (who 
is not all negative) has himself proposed one 
of those Ideas; a Channel road-and-rai I tunnel 
and a bridge, with an offshore island between 
Britain and France, a total project which 
would create 80,000 new jobs. That would be 
a big start. 


CONSPIRACY AND 
COMMONSENSE 


PUBLICATIONS of the Far Right all tend to 
subscribe to conspiracy theories. They claim 
that certain minorities are bent on subversion 
and attempt to prove their argument by quot¬ 
ing from obscure tracts produced by 19th 
century eccentrics such as the Russian Ser¬ 
gei Nilus, who believed that ‘hidden forces’ 
were conspiring to take over the w orld. 

The fact is that there are two real powers 
in the modern world each openly seeking in¬ 
ternational control: the Soviet Union which 
follows the avowed LeninisH'larxist object¬ 


ive of global hegomony, ^nd the United States 
of America whicn heads international capital¬ 
ism and naturally aims to export goods and 
credit to every nation. 

Now a third ideology has emerged, an ever¬ 
growing body of men and women who reject 
the excesses of communism and capitalism 
alike and are striving to create a new order of 
Europe and the former Dominions, a self- 
sufficient bloc free both of American-led cap¬ 
italism and Soviet-dominated communism, but 
hostile to neither. 

Only Europe, the true mother of both the 
American and Russian civilisations, has the 
resources, manpower and native genius to 
correct the mistakes of the past — such as 
non-European immigration into Britain — and 
to lead the world of the next century, which 
clearly will be divided into geopolitical en¬ 


tities. 

Historians of the future will not attribute 
the political disasters of today to secret cab¬ 
als meeting in dark alcoves, but to the elect¬ 
ed representatives meeting in open assem¬ 
blies, motivated not by duplicity but by stu¬ 
pidity. The old parties blame each other, or 
the French or the Common Market for our ills. 
The conspiracy freaks denounce everybody 
from Buddhists to Baptists. 

We put the blame where it belongs: on the 
heads of bumbling politicians who cling to 
the worn-out thinking of the past and reject 
the modem, scientific solutions which we 
advocate. J.W.BAILUE 





IHEIB WDBLD - AND DUBS 

Featured by Jeffrey Namm 


IN our previous issue I commented on a ten-point questionnaire I compiled 
some years ago and agreed with a friendly critic’s comment that we would 
receive affirmative answers to all ten questions. That is still our consid¬ 
ered opinion: the overwhelming majority of our British people would agree 
with us on all major issues, if we could break the ban and beat the boy¬ 
cott imposed upon us, and breach the wall of prejudice and misrepresent- 
ion raised against us. Let us put our confidence to the practical test by 
discussing further questions in this and subsequent issues of 'Action’. 


Our third question dealt with the hous¬ 
ing problem, which successive govern¬ 
ments have failed to solve, until the 
present one’s extraordinary decision to 
put the country on its feet by putting the 
building industry on its back — and the 
homeless into hostels or luxury hotels, at 
enormous expense to the taxpayer. 

We asked: ‘Do you believe the housing 
problem should be solved by taking it out 
of the hands of local authorities and en¬ 
trusting it to the government, with power 
to treat it as an ‘operation of war’? 

We went on to explain that we visual¬ 
ised a government organising the mass- 
production of houses for the people, just 
as they organised the mass-production of 
armaments during the war. 

In neither the first or second World War 
were tanks, guns, munitions and planes 
produced by parish councils. They were 
mass-produced in factories large and 
small, under the dynamic leadership of a 
Lloyd George or Lord Beaverbrook. 

Let us entrust a truly national govern¬ 
ment with the power to tackle the housing 
problem in the same way. 


The Fourth Question 


WE went on to ask, in our next question: 
‘Do you believe that the rents of the hou¬ 
ses thus cheaply produced should be fur¬ 
ther reduced by the provision of low-in¬ 
terest loans for housing, financed by high 
interest charges on all luxury construct¬ 
ion and enterprise?’ 

All such details as variable interest 
rates are, of course, dependent upon the 
operation of a sound national economy, 
within a viable economic area, such as 


solete economic system. 

No problem can be solved in a vacuum, 
but only in the contest of real policies, 
which we alone have advanced, for so 
many years. 


Immigration 


WHAT is the root cause of Britain’s hou¬ 
sing shortage? 

Our answer: the refusal of successive 
governments to reject an obsolete eco¬ 
nomic system in favour of our radical al¬ 
ternative, compounded by their lack of 
will and the determination to tackle this 
grave social evil. 

We have never subscribed to the ab¬ 
surdity that the housing shortage was 
brought about by immigration, because 
the* problem goes back much further than 
the fifties, when large-scale immigration 
began. 

But is it not legitimate to argue that 
the housing problem was aggravated by 
governments which encouraged mass im¬ 
migration in order to provide cheap labour 
in a period of artificial boom and full em¬ 
ployment? 

So we posed a further question: ‘Do 
you believe that pressure on housing and 
other social problems should be eased by 
stopping all further immigration and by 
enabling all post-war immigrants to return 
to good jobs and conditions in homelands 
to which prosperity had been restored by 
using the surplus wealth and production 
of united Europe? 

Would that question not receive an em¬ 
phatic ‘yes’ from our British people? 




NORMAN HEYS 

WE much regret to announce the death of an¬ 
other old member of Union Movement and 
reader of ‘Action’. 

Norman Heys was born and bred in Accring¬ 
ton in Lancashire and was very active there 
in the local branch of the pre-war British Un¬ 
ion movement. After the war he moved to Brig- 
house in Yorkshire and also spent some time 
working in London. He was an able speaker 
and active worker for the post-war Union 
Movement in both places. 

We have extended our sympathy to Norman’s 
widow and family. 


‘Action’Christmas Supper 

At a Westminster Hotel 
Saturday, December 13 

Guests of honour: Sir Oswald and Lady Mosley 

Tickets £6 from Sanctuary Press Ltd., 76a 
Rochester Row, London. S.W. 1. 


‘ACTION’JOINT NUMBER 

AS this issue of ‘Action’ has run behind 
schedule, we are making it a joint October- 
November number. Our next issue (the final 
one of 1980) will appear in early December. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 

WE have received for review ‘The Monopoly 
of Credit’ by C.H.Douglas, re-issued to mark 
the centenary of the author’s birth, and in our 
next issue we will review this well-known 
work on Social Credit besides contrasting the 
ideas of Major Douglas and Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley on the important question of money and 
credit. 


‘Action’ Rates 

1 copy for 12 issues: £2.50 

3 copies for 12 issues: £3.50 

3 copies for 12 issues: £4.50 

U.S.A. 1 copy for 12 issues: 6 dollars. 

To: Sanctuary Press Ltd., 

76a Rochester Row. London, S.W.l. 

Please supply one/two/three 'copies per 
issue for 12 issues. 

Name. 


Address, 


partment devoted to providing funds for 
‘lunatic fringe’ organisations of both Left 
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homeless into hostels or luxury hotels, at 
enormous expense to the taxpayer. 

We asked: *Do you believe the housing 
problem should be solved by taking it out 
of the hands of local authorities and en¬ 
trusting it to the government, with power 
to treat it as an ‘operation of war*? 

We went on to explain that we visual¬ 
ised a government organising the mass- 
production of houses for the people, just 
as they organised the mass-production of 
armaments during the war. 

In neither the first or second World War 
were tanks, guns, munitions and planes 
produced by parish councils. They were 
mass-produced in factories large and 
small, under the dynamic leadership of a 
Lloyd George or Lord Beaverbrook. 

Let us entrust a truly national govern¬ 
ment with the power to tackle the housing 
problem in the same way. 


The Fourth Question 


WE went on to ask, in our next question: 
‘Do you believe that the rents of the hou¬ 
ses thus cheaply produced should be fur¬ 
ther reduced by the provision of low-in¬ 
terest loans for housing, financed by high 
interest charges on all luxury construct¬ 
ion and enterprise?’ 

All such details as variable interest 
rates are, of course, dependent upon the 
operation of a sound national economy, 
within a viable economic area, such as 
the great ‘third force’ of united Europe 
and ‘Europe overseas’, discussed in our 
previous issue. 

Any party demagogue can outbid his 
political opponent by assuring the elect¬ 
orate that his party would build at houses 
a year, as opposed to the y houses prom¬ 
ised by the other party, but both promises 
are broken by subsequent governments, 
faced with the harsh realities of an ob- 


Immigration 


WHAT is the root cause of Britain’s hou¬ 
sing shortage? 

Our answer: the refusal of successive 
governments to reject an obsolete eco¬ 
nomic system in favour of our radical al¬ 
ternative, compounded by their lack of 
will and the determination to tackle this 
grave social evil. 

We have never subscribed to the ab¬ 
surdity that the housing shortage was 
brought about by immigration, because 
the problem goes back much further than 
the fifties, when large-scale immigration 
began. 

But is it not legitimate to argue that 
the housing problem was aggravated by 
governments which encouraged mass im¬ 
migration in order to provide cheap labour 
in a period of artificial boom and full em¬ 
ployment? 

So we posed a further question: ‘Do 
you believe that pressure on housing and 
other social problems should be eased by 
stopping all further immigration and by 
enabling all post-war immigrants to return 
to good jobs and conditions in homelands 
to which prosperity had been restored by 
using the surplus wealth and production 
of united Europe? 

Would that question not receive an em¬ 
phatic ‘yes’ from our British people? 


Atrocities 


EUROPE has recently been shocked by 
atrocities which killed or maimed inno¬ 
cent men, women and children in bomb 
outrages in Germany, Italy and Prance. 

The Press was quick to hold ‘neo-Naz¬ 
is’ responsible, while Robert Moss in the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ suggested that the 
KGB might be the instigators, with a de- 


Buy Now For Christmas 

ORDER NOW FROM 76a Rochester Row, London, S.W.l. 

MY LIFE, Sir Oswald Mosley, £10.20 (Paperback £4). 

OSWALD MOSLEY, by Robert Skidelsky, £7.90. 

A LIFE OF CONTRASTS, Lady Mosley, £7.90. 

THE DUCHESS OF WINDSOR, Lady Mosley, £10.20. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON: THE MAN, THE WRITINGS. A Symposium edited by 
Father Brocard Sewell, £7.90. 

All the above prices include packing and postage to any part of the world. 
Please make your remittances payable to Sanctuary Press Ltd. 


AS this issue of ‘Action’ has run behind 
schedule, we are making it a joint October- 
November number. Our next issue (the final 
one of 1980) wiU appear in early December. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 

WE have received for review ‘The Monopoly 
of Credit’ by C.H.Douglas, re-issued to mark 
the centenary of the author’s birth, and in our 
next issue we will review this well-known 
woik on Social Credit besides contrasting the 
ideas of Major Douglas and Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley on the important question of money and 
credit. 


‘Action’ Rates 

1 copy for 12 issues: £2.50 

3 copies for 12 issues: £3.50 

3 copies for 12 issues: £4.50 

U.S.A. 1 copy for 12 issues: 6 dollars. 

To: Sanctuary Press Ltd., 

76a Rochester Row. London, S.W.l. 

Please supply one/two/three copies per 
issue for 12 issues. 

Name. 


Address. 


partment devoted to providing funds for 
‘lunatic fringe’ organisations of both Left 
and Right. 

Does it matter who was responsible? 
It does to the Left, with its long record 
of condemning atrocities committed by its 
opponents, while condoning those of its 
friends. 

This is in direct contrast to our simple 
rule of condemning all atrocities, without 
distinction, without fear or favour. 

In Ireland, for example, we advocate an 
eventual peaceful ending of partition and 
an united Ireland playing a more active 
role in a truly united Europe, but we con¬ 
demn equally those who seek to achieve 
or frustrate this end by force. We con¬ 
demn the atrocities of the IRA and those 
of its extremist opponents in the para¬ 
military UVF. 

We reject ‘selective morality’ and we 
stand for firm principles. 

Help us to propagate those principles 
through ‘Action’, which needs your sup¬ 
port if it is to maintain regular publicat¬ 
ion. 

We need your bulk orders, subscript¬ 
ions and donations. 

Support ‘Action’ now! 


Printed and publiilicd by Sanctuary Press Ltd. London, S.WJ. 
















